The  Birth  of  a Parish  Church 
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The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  met  at  Edinburgh  in  July  1560 
and  are  said  to  have  appointed  eight  ministers  and  five 
superintendents  to  “the  chief  places  in  Scotland”,  Leith  being  one 
of  these  places.  The  minister  nominated  to  the  charge  was  David 
Lindsay  of  Pittormie,  29  years  old,  and  newly  returned  from 
travelling  in  Europe.  As  the  youngest  of  the  eight  chosen 
ministers,  Lindsay  was  assigned  to  what  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficult  areas  of  spiritual  need  in  the  Lowlands.  Leith’s 
recent  history  had  been  fearful.  Burned  deliberately  and 
methodically  by  English  troops  in  1544,  it  was  burned  again  three 
years  later.  Months  after  the  second  burning  3,000  French  troops 
arrived  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  and 
the  occupation  lasted  for  12  years,  during  which  the  soldiers 
raised  a massive  earthen  rampart  round  the  village,  with  six 
stone-built  ports.  This  long  period  of  violence,  hunger  and  fear 
reached  a climax  in  the  spring  of  1560  when  an  English  army, 
supporting  the  reformers,  laid  siege  to  Leith,  which  was  defended 
by  the  French;  small  wonder  if  Leithers  could  see  no  good  in 
either  form  of  religion.  The  struggle  ended  in  stalemate  when  the 
Queen  Regent  died  in  Edinburgh  Castle  at  1 a.m.  on  11  June. 
Articles  of  peace  were  signed  a month  later,  and  both  French  and 
English  retired.  A few  days  later  David  Lindsay  was  appointed  to 
take  spiritual  oversight  of  the  long-suffering  port. 

This  was  a significant  move.  The  parish  kirk  was  at  Restalrig, 
where  the  collegiate  church  was  famous  as  a centre  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  and  well  of  St  Triduana.  Restalrig  then  was  a more 
populous  place  than  Leith,  but  it  existed  largely  to  serve  the 
church  and  to  profit  from  the  business  generated  by  the  popular 
shrine.  Without  the  church,  Restalrig  would  soon  have  dwindled. 
The  little  port  of  Leith  occupied  an  area  of  about  two  acres,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  The  church  there  stood  apart, 
and  the  new  rampart  enclosed  the  village,  the  church,  and  the 
adjacent  ground  where  the  French  troops  had  camped.  Lindsay’s 
appointment  to  Leith  meant  that  already,  in  July,  the  reformers 
had  taken  a decision  which  was  only  made  explicit  when  the  first 
General  Assembly  met  in  the  following  December.  It  was  then 
ordained  that  the  Kirk  of  Restalrig  should  at  once  be  unroofed 
and  demolished  as  a “monument  of  idolatrie”,  and  the 
parishioners  directed  to  Leith  for  worship.  Lindsay  himself  was  a 
member  of  that  Assembly;  and  George  Grub  comments  that  no 
reason  was  given  for  this  order  that  could  not  have  applied  to  any 
parish  kirk  in  the  kingdom.1  But  he  also  noted  that  Restalrig  was 

1 G.  Grub,  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1861),  ii,  100. 
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a collegiate  church  for  secular  priests,  and  that  John  Sinclair,  the 
dean,  was  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Reformation.  Alsoi 
since  Restalrig  was,  as  it  were,  on  the  doorstep  of  the  General 
Assembly  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  bound  to  receive  early 
attention  from  the  reformers. 

What  has  not  been  commented  on  by  historians  is  the 
surprising  fact  that  the  Kirk  of  our  Lady  at  Leith  was  not  a small 
chapel,  serving  the  needs  of  the  village,  but  a very  large  building 
certainly  far  bigger  than  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  little 
port  as  an  adjunct  to  the  entirely  adequate  parish  kirk  at 
Restalrig.  During  the  siege  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  — both 
choir  and  transepts  — had  been  destroyed;  but  the  remaining 
nave  was  ample  for  congregational  worship  according  to 
the  new  form.  The  transition  from  Restalrig  to  Leith,  then, 
was  comparatively  straight-forward,  although  Restalrig  was 
mortified  and  retained  a sense  of  grievance  for  generations.  The 
mystery  here  and  the  unanswered  question  — is  how  this  great 
church  came  to  be  built  within  a parish  already  fully  served  by  a 
parish  church.  Ernst  Kasemann  has  remarked  that  history  is  the 
field  of  reconstructions,  and  whether  these  are  right  or  not, 
depends  on  how  far  they  overcome  the  problems  posed.2  What 
follows  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  sequence  of  events  in 
Leith  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  so  that  in  1560  it 
was  possible  to  unroof  the  parish  kirk  and  at  once  occupy  a building 
at  least  as  large,  where  protestant  worship  could  be  introduced. 

Campbell  Irons,  the  Leith  historian,  suggests  that  the  church 
in  South  Leith  was  probably  erected  about  1483. 3 There  is  no 
record  of  this,  but  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
mention  that  in  1487  King  James  III  contributed  18  shillings  to 
“the  new  kyrk  of  Leith  to  our  Ladie”;  and  in  1503  James  IV 
likewise  made  an  offering  of  14  shillings  to  the  “new  kirk”. 

Even  before  1483,  however,  the  little  port,  just  a mile  and  a 
half  from  the  parish  kirk,  had  its  own  local  source  of  spiritual 
counsel  and  help.  The  new  kirk  was  built  on  ground  adjacent  to 
the  Hospital  and  Preceptory  of  St  Anthony,  which  had  stood  there 
since  1430.  This  was  a small  foundation  — the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Scotland  supporting  about  half  a dozen  canons.  The 
canons  regular  confratres  et  canonici’’  — were  Augustinian 
canons  of  St  Anthony  of  Vienne;  and  they  kept  a garden  and 
orchard,  and  enjoyed  the  rental  of  some  scattered  acres  of  land; 
but  their  income  principally  derived  from  the  wine  imported  at 
Leith.  They  had  the  right  to  a Scotch  quart  from  every  tun  of 
wine  landed  at  the  Shore,  and  they  also  organised  the  sale  of  wine 
to  the  merchants  of  Edinburgh,  for  no  wine  could  be  retailed  in 

2 E.  Kasemann,  Commentary  on  Romans  (London.  1980),  406. 

3 J.  Campbell  Irons,  Leith  and  its  Antiquities  (London,  1897),  i,  77. 
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Leith.''  The  canons  provided  what  comfort  they  could  to  the  sick 
and  aged  in  the  village,  and  taught  a few  boys  to  read  and  sing 
for  the  services  they  conducted  in  their  chapel.  The  existence  of 
this  preceptory,  in  addition  to  the  parish  church,  makes  the 
erection  of  the  new  kirk  in  1483  all  the  more  puzzling.  It  invites 
the  question  of  who  needed  such  a building. 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  unusual  situation  obtaining  at 
Leith  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  early  years  of  that  century, 
Leith  was  a burgh  without  a church,  and  in  those  days  that  was 
an  intolerable  situation.  There  is  no  documentary  evidence  of  the 
erection  of  Leith  to  burgh  status,  but  that  it  did  occur  can  be 
inferred  from  the  existence  at  that  period  of  several  trade 
incorporations  in  the  port.  These  bodies  — the  Scottish  equivalent 
of  the  trade  guilds  to  be  found  throughout  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages  — were  only  allowed  to  be  established  in  burghs.  At  first, 
from  the  twelfth  century,  this  privilege  was  confined  to  the  royal 
burghs;  but  when  burghs  of  barony  and  burghs  of  regality  came  to 
be  set  up,  the  right  to  have  incorporations  was  extended  to  them 
also. 


The  Cordiners  or  Shoemakers  of  Leith  claimed  to  have  been 
formed  in  1398  with  permission  from  Sir  Robert  Logan  of 
Restalrig,  the  port  of  Leith  being  part  of  his  estate.  The  Fleshers 
made  a similar  claim,  as  did  the  Maltmen,  the  Tailors,  and  the 
Traffickers  or  Merchants.  None  of  these  societies  was  ever  able  to 
produce  its  original  seal  of  cause  or  charter;  they  all  maintained 
that  their  charters  had  been  destroyed  when  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
burned  Leith  in  1544;  and,  indeed,  the  Cordiners’  claim  to  such 
antiquity  was  upheld  by  an  interlocutor  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
1729. 5 They  maintained  that  when  their  original  charter  was 
destroyed,  another  copy  was  written  in  1550.  The  Fleshers  had  a 
similar  story. 

There  are  many  documents  mentioning,  or  at  least  inferring, 
the  existence  of  trade  incorporations  in  Leith  before  the  Reforma- 
tion; but  perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof,  somewhat  later,  is  to 
be  tound  in  the  action  of  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  1593 
when  a second  charge  was  established  at  South  Leith  church.  The 
stipend  for  this  second  minister  was  to  be  paid  by  the  kirk  session 
together  with  the  four  incorporations  of  Leith”.  Now  it  is  plain 

J6  bu^h  rec°rds  of  Edinburgh  that  no  incorporation  was 
formed  in  Leith  between  1560  and  1593,  as  the  citv  had 
purchased  the  superiority  of  the  port  from  Queen  Mary  and 
would  be  bound  to  have  taken  notice  of  any  such  development 

4 no^29280/ P P™'  °f  Scotland'  ed-  J-  B Paul  (Edinburgh,  1882),  ii 
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Edinburgh  had  a real  grievance  in  the  existence  of  a burgh  off 
barony  only  a mile  and  a half  from  the  city  itself.  Similar 
situations  existed  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  and  invariably  produced! 
much  rancour  and  ill-feeling.6  These  lesser  burghs,  while  not! 
sharing  the  privilege  of  foreign  trade  and  other  advantages, 
enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  royal  burghs,  nevertheless  creamed  off  ai 
certain  amount  of  business.  Edinburgh  complained  that  Leith  i 
tradesmen  undersold  their  city  counterparts,  and  alleged  that  the 
standards  of  the  Leith  incorporations  were  inferior  to  those  of  the 
city.  The  incorporations  of  Leith  which  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  stipend  of  the  minister  of  the  second  charge  must  have  existed! 
from  pre- Reformation  times,  when  the  city  did  not  have  the  power 
which  it  later  exercised  when  Leith  came  into  its  possession. 

With  the  existence  of  the  incorporations,  one  can  infer  that 
Leith  had  become  a burgh  of  barony;  and,  since  the  Cordiners 
claimed  to  have  been  formed  in  1398,  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
question  this  date.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Edinburgh  got  its  first 
foothold  in  the  port,  when  Logan  sold  the  superiority  of  the 
Shore,  with  the  right  to  free  access  thereto  through  the  village  of 
Leith.7  If  the  first  of  the  Leith  incorporations  dated  from  that 
year,  it  must  have  been  then,  or  a little  before,  that  Leith  became 
a burgh  of  barony.  Powerful  landowners  sometimes  managed  to 
bully  a weak  king  into  granting  this  right;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  poverty-stricken  monarchs  might  pay  large  debts  in  this 
way.  No  tradesman  could  work  in  Scotland,  or  employ  any 
labour,  unless  he  was  a burgess  and  member  of  an  incorporation. 
Leith  as  a burgh  was  entitled  not  only  to  its  own  corporations,  but 
also  to  operate  a local  market,  and  benefit  from  other  privileges 
which,  with  rentals  and  petty  taxes,  provided  a welcome  addition 
to  the  Logan  income. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  existence  of  trade  incorporations 
was  a religious  one.  Members  were  not  unaware  of  the  business 
advantages  of  being  associated  together  in  this  way,  and  it  was 
the  financial  aspect  that  interested  both  the  laird  and  the  king; 
but  the  tradesmen  had  a different  priority.  They  wished  some 
assurance  that  their  souls  would  dwell  in  eternal  joy  and  peace. 
Life  in  the  middle  ages  was  short  and  uncomfortable  and 
dangerous;  men  looked  to  the  life  that  was  to  come  to  supply  all 
that  was  lacking  here.  The  rich  and  powerful  could  make  sure  of 
their  eternal  inheritance  by  having  masses  said  for  the  welfare  of 
their  souls;  the  poor  died  miserably,  without  any  such  spiritual 
benefit.  Membership  of  an  incorporation  provided  that  even  a 
relatively  poor  man  might  have  a good  word  put  in  for  him  when 
it  mattered  most.  Each  incorporation  set  up  its  own  altar  and 

6 Scottish  History  and  Life.  ed.  J.  Paton  (Edinburgh.  1901).  196. 

7 Irons,  Leith  and  its  Antiquities , ii,  611. 
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chapel  in  the  parish  church,  and  engaged  a priest  to  maintain  the 
altar  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  departed  members  of  the 
incorporation  and  their  wives  and  families.  But  although  Leith 
had  become  a burgh  there  was  no  burgh  church.  The  parish  kirk 
of  Restalrig  was  well  outside  the  new  burgh  of  barony,  and 
Edinburgh  town  council,  incensed  at  the  establishment  of  a burgh 
at  Leith  steadily  refused  to  recognise  any  corporation  there.  The 
capital  city  maintained  this  attitude  for  centuries,  until  the  Leith 
incorporations  took  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Session  in  1734 
and  had  their  legality  and  independence  finally  established 
beyond  doubt.8  In  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however, 
the  incorporations  erected  on  the  strength  of  a charter  from  the  laird 
found  that  they  could  not  fulfil  what  they  believed  was  the  chief 
purpose  of  their  existence. 

For  fully  a generation,  matters  remained  in  this  unsatisfactory 
state,  until,  in  1430,  Sir  Robert  Logan  founded  the  Hospital  and 
Preceptory  of  St  Anthony.  This  is  known  from  the  surviving 
“Rental  Buke  of  Sanct  Anthoni’s  and  Newhaven”,  in  which 
masses  are  directed  to  be  said  for  4he  king  and  queen,  the  bishop 
of  St  Andrews,  and  “For  Schir  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig, 
knycht,  our  fowndour,  and  dame  Katryne,  his  spous,  thar 
predecessouris  and  successouris.”9  Probably  the  invitation  to  the 
order  to  come  over  from  France  and  set  up  a house  in  Leith  was 
not  just  an  act  of  simple  piety.  Logan  was  not  a religious  man. 
Campbell  Irons  describes  him  as  a grasping  tyrant.  John  Russell 
admits  his  life  had  been  wild  and  turbulent,  but  suggests  that  in 
his  old  age  he  was  anxious  to  make  amends.  Probably  he  was 
anxious  to  nourish  the  corporations  in  his  own  burgh,  for  their 
prosperity  would  generate  more  income  for  the  laird.  Bringing 
this  religious  house  to  Leith  was  a means  whereby  the 
incorporations  might  fulfil  their  aspirations  by  having  a place  for 
their  worship,  and  a holy  man  to  pray  for  them.  The  canons,  no 
doubt,  received  a warm  welcome  from  the  craftsmen,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  allowing  the  Cordiners  and  Fleshers  to 
have  their  little  altars  to  St  Crispin  and  St  Peter.  Throughout 
Europe,  the  patron  of  the  Tailors  was  St  Anne.  In  Leith  alone, 
the  Tailors  looked  to  St  Anthony  as  their  patron,  because  they 
were  too  poor  to  keep  up  their  own  separate  altar,  and  adopted  St 
Anthony,  to  whom  the  high  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  preceptory 
was  dedicated.10  There  were  also  altars  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Mary  Magdalene  and  St  Catherine  accommodated  in  the  chapel, 
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Ibid.,  ii,  155. 

National  Library  of  Scotland,  Adv.  MSS.  34.5.5,  The  Rental  Buke  of  Sanct 
Anthoni  s and  Newhaven^  King  James  I was  probably  the  main  founder;  see 
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and  no  doubt  at  times  the  canons  were  invited  to  act  as  chaplains, 
to  the  various  corporations.11 

These  altar  priests  carried  out  a variety  of  duties.  In  addition 
to  keeping  the  altar  clean  and  adequately  decorated,  and  as  well 
as  fulfilling  the  obligation  to  pray  for  the  members  and  their 
families,  the  chaplain  conducted  special  services,  and  organised 
trade  processions  on  the  proper  saints’  days,  for  the  day  devoted 
to  the  patron  saint  was  important  for  each  guild.  Some  of  the 
trades  also  had  morality  plays  which  they  performed  on  their 
saints  days,  and  the  chaplain  was  involved  in  these.  He  was  also 
expected  to  act  as  lawyer  to  the  incorporation,  and  to  conduct  any 
necessary  correspondence  on  their  behalf.  For  all  these  duties,  he 
was  normally  paid  a small  stipend;  but  not  every  corporation  could 
afford  to  pay  the  priest,  so  he  was  boarded  by  the  members  in 
turn,  and  he  moved  from  one  house  to  the  next  at  agreed 
intervals.  As  board  was  already  provided  in  the  preceptory,  some 
other  quid  pro  quo  must  have  been  arranged  at  Leith. 

Matters  continued  in  this  way  for  the  next  half  century,  while 
the  hospital  and  preceptory  was  gradually  extended  and 
completed  as  funds  became  available.  The  guilds  or 
incorporations  of  Leith  were  very  small,  despite  the  grandiloquent 
titles.  By  far  the  largest  and  wealthiest  association  was  the 
Mariners.  This  group  was  organised  like  the  others,  but  in  fact  it 
was  not  incorporated.  There  was  no  Incorporation  of  Mariners  in 
the  port  until  1797,  and  the  Mariners  always  referred  to 
themselves  as  a fraternity.  They  claimed  to  have  been  associated 
together  since  1380, 12  and  when  they  built  their  guildhall  or 
convening-house  in  1555  they  called  it  Fraternity  House.  Trinity 
House,  however,  was  its  regular  name,  for  it  was  a “hospital”  in 
the  first  instance  and  a meeting-place  secondarily.  Like  the 
incorporations,  the  Mariners  were  concerned  for  the  eternal 
welfare  of  their  members,  and  acknowledged  Mary  the  Virgin  as 
their  patron.  They  probably  worshipped  at  the  altar  to  the  Virgin 
in  the  chapel  of  the  preceptory,  and  found  the  accommodation 
there  rather  restricted. 

In  view  of  their  larger  membership  and  relative  wealth,  the 
Mariners  most  likely  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a church  for 
themselves.  With  the  backing  of  the  Maltmen  and  the 
Traffickers,  and,  at  least,  the  acquiescence  of  the  smaller  bodies 
known  together  as  the  Trades  or  Crafts,  a site  was  selected 

11  They  probably  had  some  chaplainries,  but  it  would  be  more  usual  for  secular 
chaplains  to  fill  such  offices;  see  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Burgh  of 
Edinburgh,  ii  (Edinburgh,  1871),  68.  However  a canon  held  a chaplainry 
till  his  death  in  1566;  see  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  ( RSS ),  ed  G. 
Donaldson,  v (Edinburgh,  1957),  no.  2246. 

12  J.  Mason,  The  History  of  Trinity  House  of  Leith  (Glasgow,  1957),  1. 
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adjacent  to  the  preceptory,  and  here  the  new  kirk  of  Leith  to  our 
Lady  was  built  about  1483. 

Probably  it  was  built  in  stages,  as  Maitland  observed  in 
1753. 13  The  kind  of  building  that  was  envisaged  would  be  very 
expensive,  and  at  first  there  would  be  nothing  but  the  choir  and 
high  altar.  The  great  design  must  have  taken  several  years  to 
complete.  The  nave  and  transepts  and  the  four  massive  pillars 
supporting  the  great  tower  at  the  crossing  must  have  cost  a great 
deal  in  labour,  money  and  time.  The  completed  church  was  of  a 
size  quite  unwarranted  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  small  population 
of  Leith;  yet  it  could  only  have  been  erected  with  the  approval  of 
the  bishop,  and  the  parish  priest  at  Restalrig.  The  new  church, 
then,  must  have  been  serving  some  desirable  purpose,  and  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  building  so  long  as  the  expense  was 
met  locally.  The  new  kirk,  in  fact,  was  a guild  kirk,  built 
primarily  to  provide  chantry  chapels  for  the  Leith  incorporations. 

If  the  Mariners  were  originally  and  principally  involved  in  the 
building  of  the  new  kirk,  the  dedication  to  St  Mary  is 
understandable;  and  whatever  celebrations  and  processions  the 
other  guilds  may  have  arranged  for  their  saints’  days,  it  is  certain 
that  all  Leith  would  participate  in  the  procession  and  service  and 
festivities  carried  out  annually  on  15  August,  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption.  Gradually  the  various  guild  chapels  were  built 
between  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  and  these  pillars,  still  in  position, 
mark  the  placing  of  the  old  chantries.  In  1490,  Peter  Falconer 
made  a gift  of  the  annual  rent  of  a house  in  Leith  to  maintain  the 
chapel  of  St  Peter’s  altar  in  the  new  kirk.  St  Peter  was  patron  of 
the  Fleshers,  who  presumably  used  that  altar.  Nine  years  later 
Gilbert  Edmonston  endowed  the  altar  of  St  Barbara.  Both 
Falconer  and  Edmonston  were  shipmasters,  and  Barbara  was  also 
a patron  saint  of  sailors.  Other  local  notabilities  provided  for 
altars  to  St  Bartholomew,  the  Maltmen’s  saint,  and  to  the  Holy 
Blood,  for  the  Traffickers.14  The  Trades  or  Crafts  were  smaller 
bodies,  and  while  the  Fleshers  were  always  the  most  prosperous  of 
that  group,  the  others,  unable  to  maintain  their  own  priest  and 
altar,  joined  together  in  two  fraternities.  The  Coopers,  Wrights 
and  Masons  comprised  the  Fraternity  of  St  John  and  between 
them  supported  an  altar  to  that  saint.  The  Shoemakers,  quite 
numerous,  and  not  a poor  society,  took  to  themselves  the  Tailors 
and  the  Weavers,  who  were  both  poor,  and  glad  to  share  worship 
at  St  Crispin’s  chapel  and  altar. 

Priests  were  needed  to  serve  these  altars,  and  it  is  possible  that 
canons  of  St  Anthony,  who  had  hitherto  provided  so  willingly,  if 
inadequately,  for  the  incorporations,  were  retained  for  service  in 

13  W.  Maitland,  History  of  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh,  1753),  494. 

14  Irons,  Leith  and  its  Antiquities,  i,  77;  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the 

Burgh  of  Edinburgh,  iii  (Edinburgh,  1875),  111. 
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the  new  kirk,  which  stood  but  a few  yards  from  the  door  of  the 
preceptory.  Apart  from  the  high  altar,  there  seem  to  have  beem 
six  altars  in  the  kirk,  and  six  canons  appears  to  have  been  the 
full  establishment  as  St  Anthony’s,  though  in  1444  there  was 
mention  of  a preceptor  and  four  canons.  It  was  a convenient 
arrangement  which  lasted  for  about  60  years,  and  while  in  the 
early  sixteenth  century  plague  carried  off  all  but  two  of  the 
canons,  replacements  were  eventually  found,  and  the  little  port 
was  a tight  community  where  hospital,  kirk  and  people  were 
interdependent.15  By  1569,  however,  the  whole  convent  were  said 
to  be  dead.16 

The  settled,  happy  situation  of  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  savagely  disrupted  when  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
instructed  by  King  Henry  VIII  of  England,  sailed  up  the  Forth 
estuary  and  made  his  way  from  Leith  to  the  Borders,  burning  and 
looting  everything  of  value.  Three  years  later,  the  Earl  was  back,  as 
Duke  of  Somerset,  repeating  the  orgy  of  destruction.  Everything  of 
value  in  the  church  and  preceptory  was  stolen  or  destroyed  — 
vestments,  jewels,  silver,  parchments.  Leith  itself  was  destroyed, 
and  was  never  rebuilt  in  the  old  form;  a completely  new  village  then 
took  shape. 

The  result  of  this  repeated  burning  and  looting  was  that  Leith 
was  reduced  to  utter  poverty.  Whatever  of  value  had  been  in  the 
kirk  — altar  hangings,  silverware,  charter  chests  of  the 
incorporations  all  had  gone.  The  Fleshers,  at  least,  now  felt 
unable  to  maintain  their  own  chapel  and  altar.  This  appears  from 
the  account  of  a plea  the  Fleshers  made  before  the  Lords  of 
Council  and  Session  in  1814,  when  they  averred  that  their  original 
seal  of  cause,  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  Leith,  was  rewritten  on 
30  April  1550,  and  that:17 

the  original  grant,  and  renewal  of  it,  which  were  in  favour 
of  the  deacon,  brethren  and  craftsmen  of  coupers,  fleshers 
and  masons,  in  the  town  of  Leith,  of  the  fraternity  of  St 
John,  gave  them  full  power  to  make  congregations  and 
statutes,  like  other  good  towns,  for  the  weal  and  uphold  of 
the  altar  of  the  same  St  John,  situated  within  the  new  kirk 
of  Our  Lady  within  the  town  of  Leith  and  chapel  of  the 
samen.  ...” 

This  indicates  that  in  1814  the  Fleshers,  who  had  no  parchment 
to  exhibit  at  all,  were  stating  the  tradition  of  their  craft,  that  they 
had  originally  been  associated  with  the  Coopers  and  Masons.  The 

15  Irons,  Leith  and  its  Antiquities , i,  559. 

16  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  ed.  J.  M.  Thomson,  iv  (Edinburgh, 

1886),  no.  1959.  , 

17  City  of  Edinburgh  District  Archives,  MS.  Miscellaneous  extracts  from  the 
Records  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  10  April  1814. 
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mention  of  the  altar  of  St  Peter  in  1490,  however,  suggests  that  at 
that  time  the  Fleshers  may  have  supported  their  own  altar  and 
chapel.  After  the  looting  of  the  church,  all  the  altars  would  have 
had  to  be  rebuilt  and  refurnished,  and  it  may  have  been  then  that 
the  Fleshers  joined  with  the  Coopers,  Wrights  and  Masons.  St 
John  was  patron  of  the  Coopers,  while  the  Masons  looked  either 
to  St  John  the  Apostle  or  St  John  Baptist.  In  the  amalgamation, 
the  Fleshers  being  in  the  minority  would  have  to  sacrifice  St  Peter 
in  favour  of  St  John. 

From  the  summer  of  1560,  official  records  and  pronouncements 
convey  the  impression  that  almost  overnight  there  was  a cessation  of 
old  practices  and  attitudes.  Edinburgh  town  council  records  are 
soon  referring  to  “the  tyme  of  ignorance  and  blindness”,  “the  tyme 
of  blindnes  and  mysknawlege  of  the  truth”,  “the  wikitnes  and 
idolatrie  of  Sanct  Anthonis  lie”,  and  ordering  the  sale  of  vestments 
and  altar  furnishings  and  jewels.  Nevertheless,  on  24  March  1561 
the  town  council  had  to  consider  the  problem  of  “preistis  monkis 
freris  channonis  nunnis  and  vtheris  of  thair  sorte  sectis  and 
opinioun”  who  were  still  continuing  their  former  activities. 
Reformation  was  by  no  means  instantaneous.  The  Hospital  and 
Preceptory  of  St  Anthony  in  Leith  was  still  very  much  a going 
concern,  and  the  town  council  turned  its  attention  to  that  matter  on 
25  April  1561.  The  council  was  concerned  to  transfer  the  income 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  canons  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  By  then, 
however,  there  were  probably  no  canons;  they  seem  to  have  been 
replaced  by  a confraternity  with  a confessor  of  any  order  (or  a 
secular  priest).  The  Edinburgh  magistrates  were  also  aware  that  the 
benefit  of  the  quart  of  wine  from  every  tun  imported  at  Leith  had 
been  shared  indirectly  by  the  various  fraternities  associated  with  the 
canons,  and  so:18 

“ordanis  proclamatioun  to  be  maid  at  al  pairttis  of  the 
burgh  neidfull,  dischargeing  the  confrarie  of  Sanct 
Anthonis,  the  Hally  Blude,  and  all  vther  confrareis 
quhatsumeuir  quhilk  hes  bene  heirtofore  in  tyme  of 
ignorance,  and  all  sic  dewtteis  as  wer  gevin  thairto  according 
to  the  statutis  maid  heiranent,  to  be  vptakin  and  applyit  to 
the  pure,  vnder  all  hieast  pane  that  to  the  offender  may  be 
imput  at  the  will  and  plesour  of  the  juges  presant  and  to 
cum.” 

Similar  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Edinburgh  guilds  and 
crafts,  who  had  to  turn  in  their  altar  furnishings,  vestments  and 
jewels  for  disposal  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  After  the  second 
burning  of  the  town,  Leith  had  been  occupied  until  the  English 
army  laid  siege  to  it,  when  both  church  and  preceptory  came 
under  heavy  fire  and  were  left  semi-ruinous.  There  was  nothing 

18  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh , iii,  1 1 1 
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saleable  left  in  Leith  nothing  for  the  Edinburgh  magistrates  to 
acquire  except  the  wine  impost. 

Nevertheless,  both  church  and  hospital  remained;  and 
although,  with  David  Lindsay  at  work,  the  kirk  had  become  an 
active  centre  of  reformed  worship,  St  Anthony’s  remained  also, 
concerned  with  social  welfare.  For  well  over  a century,  the  canons 
had  been  the  only  social  workers  in  the  port,  and,  through  their 
association  with  the  incorporations,  had  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  daily  life  of  the  people.  Through  years  of  famine  and  plague, 
in  times  of  fear  and  privation  of  all  kinds,  the  canons  had 
brought  help  and  comfort  to  those  whose  need  was  greatest,  and 
in  that  small  community  each  of  the  canons  must  have  been 
personally  known  to  everyone.  So  far  as  the  people  were 
concerned,  they  were  welcome  to  stay  for  as  long  as  they  wished, 
neighbouring  the  kirk. 

Indeed,  that  is  what  seems  to  have  happened,  despite  all  the 
huffing  and  puffing  of  the  magistrates.  The  Register  of  the  Privy 
Seal  of  Scotland  on  6 August  1565  records  the  succession  of 
James  Tarbert  to  a chaplainry  in  the  Hospital  of  St  Anthony, 
where  a vacancy  had  occurred  owing  to  the  death  of  Dean 
Bartilmo  Barroun,  and  mentions  Matthew  Forestar,  “now  maister 
of  the  said  hospitall  ’,  enjoining  him  “and  his  successouris”  to 
receive  and  admit  the  said  Sir  James.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  despite  the  loss  of  their  income  from  the  wine  tax,  which  was 
valued  at  £211  15s.  6d.  per  annum  at  the  Reformation,19  the 
brethren  of  St  Anthony  remained  active  in  Leith.  Their  form  of 
worship  was  proscribed,  but  their  services,  long  enjoyed,  were  still 
welcome. 

In  1587 , the  superiority  and  feu-fermes  of  the  preceptory  were 
reserved  by  act  of  parliament  to  the  king,  and  five  years  later  the 
house  was  dissolved,  by  which  time  the  various  forms  of 
community  service  — care  for  the  poor  and  sick,  and  the 
provision  of  an  elementary  education  through  the  music  school  — 
were  being  undertaken  by  the  reformed,  and  transformed, 
imcorporations  and  the  kirk  session.  The  king  then  granted  the 
preceptory  and  all  its  possessions  and  emoluments  to  John  Hay  of 
Easter  Kennet,  one  of  the  clerks  of  session.  Eventually,  in  1596, 
these  all  passed  to  the  ministers,  elders  and  deacons  of  the  kirk 
session  of  South  Leith,  and  on  23  September  1596  a charter  under 
the  great  seal  was  granted  to  the  kirk  session,  in  name  and  behalf 
of  the  poor  of  the  hospital,  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  hospital, 
the  ground  on  which  St  Anthony’s  stood,  and  the  annualrents 
belonging  to  the  preceptory.  It  was  from  this  income  that,  in 
1614,  the  King  James  Hospital  in  the  Kirkgate  was  built,  just  a 
few  yards  east  of  the  old  preceptory. 

19  RSS,  v,  no.  2246;  C.  Rogers,  Historic  Notices,  11. 
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The  new  kirk  of  our  Lady,  now  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
in  Leith,  had  been  de  facto  the  parish  kirk  since  1560,  but  its 
status  was  not  regularized  in  law  until  1609,  when  the  necessary 
act  of  parliament  was  obtained.  It  is  a striking  example  of  the 
continuity  of  some  things  in  a changing  world  that  the  impost  of 
a Scottish  quart  of  wine,  granted  in  the  fifteenth  century  for  the 
support  of  the  canons  of  St  Anthony,  working  for  the  poor  of  Leith, 
was  used  by  the  kirk  session  for  the  same  charitable  purpose, 
providing  for  the  inmates  of  the  King  James  Hospital.  The  wine  was 
commuted  in  1638  to  a money  payment;20  and,  since  the  demolition 
of  the  King  James  Hospital  in  1822,  the  fund  is  still  applied  in  Leith 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  form  of  small  pensions  paid  by  the  kirk 
session  to  the  deserving  poor  in  the  parish. 


20  South  Leith  Records,  ed.  D.  Robertson  (Edinburgh,  1911),  28. 
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